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ANNOTJNCSraT:    A  subjec  ;  of  almost  univei 

chapter  in  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  a  speciai/radio  feature  to  this  station 
from  the  U.  S.  Departmf  nt  of  Agriculture  throws  the  spot  light  on  common  diseas- 
es of  dogs.     Here's  tb  3  story: 


There's  a  man  in  our  town  who's  wondrous  wise  when  it  conies  to  dogs.  His 
name's    Jed  Smith,  — t"el  Smith,  the  veterinarian.      Well,  the  Doctor  knows  more 
about  dogs  than  I  kn      about  him, — and  that !  s"  plenty . 

*'  Old  Jake,  thpj  Town  Character,  told  me  about  Doc.     It  seems  that  Jake 
called  the  Doctor  in  the  night  the  locomotive  ran  over  his  dog,  "Splinters", 
when  the  dog  was  rescuing  his  master  from  danger.    Of  course  it  was  too  late 
for  Dr.-- Smith  to        anything  for  "Splinters"  at  that  stage  of  the'game.  It's 
pretty  much  too  lf.te  for  any  veterinarian  to  do  anything  when  a  ^0-pound  dog 
tangles  with  a  2CJ-ton  locomotive.    But  Dr.  Smith  put  poor  "Splinters ""out  of 
his  misery  and  J.'Jke  was  grateful  for  that. 

As  I  wa'j  saying,  Jake  recommended  the  Doctor  to  me.     Jake  also  told  me 
about  his  dog,  but  I  told  ycu  "Splint er s *' "  story  last  week.     I  was  especially 
glad  to  hear  flat  the  veterinarian  is  a  dog  specialist,  because  my  own  dog, 
Scot,  was  noar?  too  pert  at  the  time.     I  was  afraid  he'd  "caught"  distemper. 

A  ma"i  doesn't  have  to  describe  distemper  to  a  kennel  man.    Any  dog  man 
knows  it's  rxnong  the  most  common,  most  feared,  and  most  fatal  of  dog  diseases. 
Of  course  tnere's  "rabies",  but  it's  getting  so  now  that  the  innoculation  of 
dogs,  is  a?.l  the  fashion  in  efforts  to  put  that  old,  deadly  malady  among  the 
back  numbers.    And  a  good  thing,  too.    Every  dog  should  be  protected  against 
"rabies". 


But  often  the  general  run  of  dog  lovers  can't  tell  distemper  from  colds, 
or  some  other  dog  ailment,  —  when  the  disease  first  starts. 

"In  distemper51,  Doc  said,  I  mean  the  Doctor  said,   "the  nose  and  eye 
symptoms  appear  seme  days  after  the  cough,  —  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  But 
these  nose  and  eye  symptoms  E.ay  never  appear  at  all.     Sometimes  the  dog  dies 
within  US  hours,  of  convulsions,  before  any  other  serious  secondary  infection 
has  had  time  to  show  up". 


"Well,  them,  what  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  distemper"?  I  asked,  think- 
ing of  my  own  dog. 
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The  Doctor  replied:  —  "The  earliest  distemper  symptoms  are:  Loss  .of  appe- 
tite, increased  desire  for  sleep,  and  warmth,  shivering,   staring  coat,  unusual 
lassitude,  sometiies  bad  temper,  and  a  hot,  dry  nose.    Perhaps  none  of  tBaese 
signs  may  appear,  hut  a  water  discharge  from  one  or  "both  eyes  may  he  seen,  — - 
or  a  small  quantity  of  mucos  may  be  present  in  the  corner  of  the  eyes.    A  nasal 
discharge,  —  fever,  -  consitpation,  *  a  husky  cough,  -  and  a  slight  diarrhea, — 
are  other  symptoms  of  distemper. 

"As  the  disease  progresses1',  the  Doctor  went  on,   "the  symptoms  become 
exaggerated.     Then  there  is  increased  dullness,  — shivering, -nasal  discbarge, 
and  gummed-up  eyes  — convulsions,  —  and  finally  death.     This  happens  in  some- 
thing like  half  the  cases". 

That  wasn't  good  news  to  me.     I  don't  want  to  lose  Scot. 

"But  don't  worry,  he  said.     "Dogs  don't  often  die  from  simple  or  uncom- 
plicated distemper.      What  carries  them  off  is  pneumonia  or  enteritis,  as  a  rule, 
I'll  call  around  and  look  at  Scot  first  thing". 

"Howlong    does  the  disease  last?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"In  a  large  number  of  cases  which  recover,  distemper  runs  its  course 
in  3  or  U  weeks",  Doctor  said. 

"What's  the  cure?"  I  asked  next. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  there  isn't  any  specific  cure  for  distemper.  Good 
care  and  treatmont  during  the  course  of  the  disease  are  very  important",  he 
told  me.     "But  regardless  of  care  and  treatment,  this  disease  must  run  a  certain 
course.    People  who  have  d;ogs  with  distemper,  should  put  the  case  in  the  hands 
of  his  veterinarian.    That's  always  the  best  thing  to  do.     All  a  man  can  do  is 
to  treat  the  symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  give  the  dog  comfortable  quarters,  — 
tempting  food  in  small  quantities,  —  the  most  favorable  environment,  —  snd 
ward  off    serious  complications,   especially  pneumonia-    Veterinarians  in  general 
recommend  various  preparations  as  valuable  in  treating  the  disease,  but  you'd 
better  let  your  veterinarian  do  the  treating.      And  nursing  plays  a  mighty  im- 
portant part.    Put  your  ailing  dog  in  bright,  cheerful,  clean  quarters,  Keep 
the  temperature  even,  at  about  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,     In  damp  and  chilly  weath- 
er, wrap  your  dog  in  woolen  cloth,  but  don't  hamper  his  movements.     Then  keep 
everything  disinfected,  —  distemper  is  especially  contagious^ 

"Is  it  practical  to  vaccinate  against  distemper?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes  and  no,  according  to  just  what  you  expect  of  the  vaccination. 
For  so-called  "secondary  invaders"  you  might  vaccinate  puppies  against  these. 
Let  your  veterinarian  do  this,  too." 
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Then  I  "began  to  wonder  if  Scot  really  had  distemper  after  all.    He  hadn't 
showed  exactly  these  symptoms.     So  I  thought  it  might  be  something  else.     I  told 
Dr.  Smith  that  Scot  v/as  thin,  —  seemed  to  lack  thrift,  —  that  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  old-time  interest  in  life. 

"Might  be  worms",  the  Doctor  suggested.     "Hound  worms  trouble  pups  a 
lot.     It's  easily  possible  your  young"  dod  is  wormy.     w'orms  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble ,  especially  in  pups.     They  bring  about  deranged  appetites,  —  lack  of 
thrift,  —  and  even  death.     Th~t  ist   if  something  isn't  done  to  get  rid  of  them". 

"But  what  can  be  done"?  I  questioned. 

The  Doctor  replied  that  there  are  a  number  of  drugs  that  will  kill 
worms  and  remove  them.     "The  most  effective  drug  is  oil  of  American  wormseed", 
he  said.     "Where  are  pt.hsr  good  drugs,  but  all  of  them  are  dangerous  and  you 
must  rely  on  the  expert  judgment  of  a  trained  veterinarian  to  prescribe  the 
dose  and  watch  the  dog  during  treatment.     It's  always  necessary  to  give  the 
dag  a  purgative  along  with  the  worm- remover.     And  special  care  must  be  used 
when  dosing  very  young,  weak,  or  old  dogs. 

"But  the  best  remedy  for  worms  is  proper  care  and  sanitation",  "Dr. 
Smith  continued.     "The  mother  of  the  pup  should  be  free  from  external  and  inter-* 
nal  parasites-  before  she  is  bred.     She  should  tfesn  be  kept  in  a  place  free  from 
parasites.    The  pup  should  be  born  in  clean  surroundings,  and  raised  there  till 
it's  able  to  got  out  and  fight  for  itself..      That  ouace  of  prevention  is  worth 
about  2  pounds  of  cure,  in  preventing  dog  diseases". 

Just  then  a  dog  walked  down  the  street.    Of  all  the  poor,  mangy,  hope- 
less creatures  I've  ever  seen,  that  dog  was  the  worst.    He  looked  to  me  like 
all  the  signs  of  a  hard  winter. 

"Worst  of  it  is",  mused  the  Doctor,  as  though  he  were  wort  of  talking 
to  himself,   "that  condition  could  have  been  prevented.     If  folks  3is*&V7  that  the 
fleas,  mites,  lice,  and  ticks  that  infest  dogs  may  also  get  on  men  and  cause 
trouble,  they'd  give  a  couple  of  thoughts  to  the  dog.    Almost  anyone  can  keep 
flease  and  such  pests  from  getting  a  start  in  his  house  and  yeard.  But  the  neg- 
lected dog,  running  at  large,  collects  flease  and  lice,  and  contracts  mange  to 
an  extent  not  possible  when  the  dog  is  well  cared  for". 

I  "brake  in  with  a  question.     "Well,  Doctor",  I  asked,   "what  is_  the 
medical  treatment  for  mange  and  other  skin  troubles  of  dogs?" 

"Medical  treatment  is  the  business  of  the  veterinarian,  not  the  dog 
owner",  he  answered.     "Medical  treatment  requires  niceties  of  diagnosis,  and 
accuracies  of  treatment  which  the  average  untfained  man  is  incapable  of.  If 
you  make  an  error  in  diagnosis,  you  may  waste  a  lot  of  time  and  money —  and 
perhaps  a  dog. 
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Better  let  your  veterinarian  measure  out  the  drugs  and  make  the  diagno- 
sis.   And  I'll  tell  you  want  YOU  do:    —  You  take  care  of  the  surroundings,  and 
see  that  the  dog  has  the  right  care,    Then  I'll  do  the- reef f.      Call  a  veterin- 
arian at  once,  —  when  you  first  notice  the  trouble. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  Doctor  Smith  could  sum  this  all  up  in  a 
few  sentences.    So  I  asked  him  for  a  few  general  rules  on  the  care  of  dogs.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

"Worm  puppies  when  they're  6  weeks  old  and  keep  all  dogs  free  from  worms. 
Worms  are  the  commonest  cause  of  ill  thrift.    Also  keep  your  dog  free  from  lice, 
ticks,  fleas,  and  chiggers*  by  periodic  tubbing  and  washing *    See  that  the  skin 
is  kept  clean  and  the  coat  well  groomed  and  without  burs  and  matie&  hair.  Wormy 
and  vermin-infested  dogs  are  a  menace  to  children.    It's  §uite  desirable  to  have 
your  veterinarian  advise  you  whether  to  vaccinate  all  puppies  against  distemper 
and  dogs  against  fabbies.    On  no  account,  allow  your  dog  to  eat  garbage  or.  car- 
rion  of  any  kindU    Don't  let  him  drink  impure  water  either*    Don't  give  the  dog 
hot  food,  or  exorcise  him  just  before  or  after  eating.    Avoid  raw  meat  when  the 
bowels  are  loose.    Puppies  may  have  some  meat,  as  well  as  the  adult  dogs.  HTeat 
can't  cause  distemper,  because  that's  a  germ-caused  disease". 

The  Doctor  finished  with  a  bit  of  wisdom  I  consider  worth  remembering: 

"The  man  who  thinks  the  little  details  of  care  are  too  small  for  him. 
is  paying  a  very  hansome  price  for  his  dignity",  he  said. 

Then  Doctor  bade  me  good  day  and  went  out  on  a  case.    I  went  home  to 

see  how  Scot  was  getting  along-.    Found  him  some  better. 

*  *  *  *  *  *.  # 

AlTOUNCEiffiNT :    This  is  another  chapter  from  the  Primer  for  Farm  Farmers  -  a 
special  future  brought  to  you  each  Thursday  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   If  you  have  other  questions  to  ask  on  the  subject  discussed  direct 
them    to  this  station. 


AMOUNCEMENT:     "Dogs" .    That  is  the  subject  we're  going  to  discuss  at  this  time 
in  this  week's  "Primer  for  Town  farmers".    Most  of  us: love  a  good  dog.    But  as 
a  rule  we  know  hut  little  about  caring  for  him.    You  will  be  interested  in  the 
sketch  that  follows,  a  special  feature  from  the  U*  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

*  *  * 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  the  "Town  Char  act  er".    You  probably  know 
the  kind  of  man  I  mean.    In  our  town,  his  name  is  Jake,  and  he's  a  Queer,  likeable 
old  chap  who  spends  his  days  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  grocery  store  and  his 
nights  in  a  mysterious  shack  down  near  the  railroad  tracks. 

I  don't  know  how  it  happened*  but  pretty  soon  Jake  got  talking  about  his 
dog.    "Splinters"  was  his  name.    I  say  was  because  "Splinters"  is  dead.  Killed 
by  a  train  one  black  night  while  rescuing  his  master  from  danger*. 

We'd  always  had  the  idea  that  Jake  was  a  rather  hardened  old  chap,  but  his 
voice  quavered  when  he  told  me  about  "Splinters" .    »*Many  a  flight,  'Splinters*  kept 
me  warm  as  we  slept  on  the  cold  ground  together", .Jake  told  me.    "He'd  have  gone 
through  fire  and  water  for  me       and  he  died  saving  my  life.    •Splinters*  was  my 
pal  for  8  long  years.    We  hit  many  a  trail  together-    It  makes  no  difference  to  a 
dog,  whether  you're  rich  or  poor*    Prince  or  pauper^  it's  all  one  to  a  dog.  I 
was  the  pauper  and  * Splinters*  was  the  —  Prince »^ 

Of  course  I  have  heard  of  such  tributes  to  dog  friends  *    The  poet  Byron  j 
Thomas  Moore »  and  scores  of  Other  men  have  paid  their  respects  to  our  canine 
friends . 

So  I  got  to  talking  about  dogs  with  old  Jake.    I  soon  found  he  knew  all 
about  them.    I  wanted  to  know  a,  lot  more  about  the  care  of  my  own  pup,  Scot,  and 
so  I  led  Jake  on.    He  was  easily  led,  I  will  say  that. much. 

"Do  you  know  that  dogs  are  closest  to  all  animals  of  the  lives,  activities, 
and  the  hearts  of  men?"    Jake  asked  me.    "And  yet  I  doubt  if  any  animal  has  been 
so  insulted  by  men.    'That's  not  fit  for  a  dog',  and  'it's  a  dog's  life1,  are 
common  expressions-",  Jake  said.    "I  don't  think  it's  fair",  he  concluded. 

It  has  be^n  estimated  that  there  are  over  7,000,000  dogs  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
they  are  valted  at  more  than  $35*000,000.    There  are  some  15  monthly  publications 
devoted  to  dogs.    And  yet  I  wonder  how  many  folks  know  *hat  you  should  feed  dogs  I. 
I  wonder  how  many  people  can  name  more  than  five  or  six  breeds  of  dogs?  I 
didn't  know  that  dogs  can.H  digest  potatoes,  or  that  they  should  not  be  fed 
chicken  bones  until  I  asked  Jake  about  it .    Jake  seems  to  have  made  a  life  study 
of  dogs  and  what's  best  for  them.    As  soon  as  I  could,  I  led  Jake  onto  the  sub- 
ject of  my  dog,  Scot*    I  asked  him  what  I  should  feed  the  pup  —  and  how  much. 
Scot  is  about  6  months  old  now. 
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"What  shall  I  feed  Scoh"  I  afci&A  .take. 


"At  his  age,  Scot  ought  to  be  getting  about  l/k  milk  in  his  diet.  "At 
k  months  of  age,  a  pup  should  get  l/>  milk  in  his  ration.    Other  good  feeds  for 
puppies  are:     cereals,,  stale  bread  dipped  in  milk  or  gravy,  vegetables  and  meat, 
(lean  and  chopped  fine).    Mutton  and  beef  are  good.    The  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
will  do.    Commercial  dog  feeds,,  such  as  common  dog  biscuits,  are  satisfactory-- 
if  the  dogs  like  them.    Raw  eggs  mixed  with  milk  also  make  an  excellent  feed- 
Kennel  mean  often  feed. this  when  they're  finishing  their  dogs  off  for  the  shows. 
Sour  milk,  but termilk ,  meat  soups,  raw  eggs,  and  most  any  cooked  vegetables 
except  potatoes  make  suitable  dog  food.    Avoid  feeding  sweets  just  as  you  avoid  - 
potatoes.    Also  avoid  other  feeds  that  you  find  unsuitaBle  to  the  dog's  health 
and  appetite. 

"Dogs  are  a  lot  like  human  beings",  Jake  told  ire.    They  have  peculiar  ap- 
petites .    What  is  food  for  one  may  be  poison  to  another.    Find  what"  your  dog  likes 
and  thrives  on  —  then  feed  it  in  reason.    Never  feed  garbage  or  carrion.  Where 
only  one  dog  is  to  be  fed  clean,  fresh  table  scraps  gorier  ally  make  the  best  pos- 
sible dog  feed.    The  quantity  of  feed  depends  naturally  on  the  age, kind,  and  size 
of  the  animal" . 

I  thought  that  was/ mighty  good  dog-talk,  so  I  asked  Jake  how  often  I  should 
feed  my  dog . 

"Oh,  about  .3  or  k  times  a  day,  at  his  age",  he  said.    "During  the  nursing 
period,  young  puppies  will  take  food  6  or  8  times  daily.    As  your  dog  grows  older, 
and  has  been  weaned,  gradually  reduce  the  number  of  feeding  periods  until,  at  6 
months,  he's  getting  food  3  or  k  times  daily.    By  the  time  he's  a  year    old,  feed 
him  twice  a  day.    That's  plenty.    The  heavy  feed  should,  preferably  come  at  night/  • 
Remember  that." 

Then  I  told  Jake  I  especially  liked  Collies.    Asked  him  if  he  didn't  think 
the  Collie  about  the  best  breed. 

"There  is  no  'best  Breed'",  the  old  fellow  declared.    "Personally,  I  prefer 
Airdales.    A  man  I  know  swears  by  Pointers,    Another  is  strong  for  Beagles.    It's  • 
all  a  matter  of  taste  and  the  purpose  for  which  you  keep  your  dog.    There  are  many 
breeds  and  they  all  have  their  good  points.    There's  something  peculiarly  interest- 
ing in  the  wise  faces  of  the  tiny  Pekingese  for  those  who  like  'toy'  dogs.  And: 
there's  a  lot  in  the  grim,  fighting  appearance  of  the  English  Bulldog  for  the  he- 
man  who  wants  a  fighter  in  his  yard.    And  yet,  do  you  know,  the  English  Bull  is 
about  the  best  dog  in  the  world  for  children?    Choose  the  breed  you  prefer,  then 
take  the  best  of  care  of  it.    That's  my  advice". 

Jake  told  me  to  be  sure  and  give  Scot  a  lot  of  exercise.    "It's  not  fair  to 
keep  your  dog  chained  up  all  day,  —  10*  confined  in  a  stuffy  room,  .—  or  a  close 
kennel.    If  you  want  to  make  Scot  surly  and  vicious,  just  keep  him. chained  and 
have  some  one  around  to  tease  him  now  and  then.    Dogs  naturally  have  friendly, 
trusting  natures,  but  even  the  friendliest  and  the  gentlest  mil  fight  against 
the  heavy  odds  of  ill  care.    Dogs  need  exercise,  and  plenty  of  it       just  as  you 
do",  said  Jake. 

Then  he  continued:  —  .  "When  you  train  your  dog  to  obey  simple  commands,  such 
as  'heel1,  'lie  down' ,  or  to  come  at  your  call  or  to  go  home  when  sent  —  use  a 
world  of  patience.    Never  whip  or  punish  a  dog  unless  it's  absolutely  necessary. 
If  the  dog  deliberately  disobeys  a  command  which  he  knows,  it  might  be  wise  to 
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punish  him  lightly.    Bat  don't  ki<jk  llini,  or  hit  him  viciously.    Use  a  light  switch 
—  or  grasp  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  back  .and  shake  him.    Be  sure  not  to 
break  your  dog's  spirit.    And  don't  make  a  sneak  or  a  coward  of  him." 

I  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  with  dogs  that  catch  chickens.    Jake  said  the 
dog  should  be  trained  from  puppyhood  into  the  habit  of  respecting  property.  "Take 
the  pup  with  you  into  the  chicken  yard.    Let  him  see  you  work  around  the  birds. 
He'll  probably  soon  learn  that  the  chickens  are  yours  and  won't  bother  them.    Bit  . 
if  he  insists  on  chasing  and  killing  them»  tie  a  dead  chicken  around  his  neck  and 
make  him  carry  it  for  a  few  days  until  the  chicken  partly  decomposes.    He  should 
become  disgusted  with  the  whole  aff ir  and  leave  the  chickens  alone*  from  that  tine 
on. 

"If  the  dog  eats  eggs,  hollow  one  out  and  put  some  red  pepper  in.  Then 
make  him  eat  it.    That  should  change  his  appetite  for  eggs" , my  friend  thought* 

Jake  told  me  that  almost  always  the  master  is  responsible  for  the  vicitais 
dog.    "You  can  easily  make  your  dog  vicious  by  mistreating  him"< 

In  the  course  of  our  talk,  Jake  gave  me  a  number  of  additional  pointers^ 
that  I'm  passing  on  to  you.    Here  they  are: 

The  kennel  should  be  dry,  clean,  sanitary  and  free  from  draughts. 

Never  chain  the  dog  up  —  unless  it's  absolutely  necessary. 

If  your  dog  is  properly  introduced  to  the  family  cat,,  there  should  be  no 
cat-and-dog  squabbles  in  your  family . 

Never  attempt  to  train. young  pups  together.:  Give  them  separate  lessofcS.. 

Use  a  leather  dog  collar,  not  a  metal  one.    Inscribe  your  own  name  and  ad- 
dress on  it  r-  hot  the  dog's. 

Never  "holler"  at  a  dog,  unless  he  is  at  a  distance.    Talk  to.  him  in  a 
quiet  tone  of  voice.    He  is  guided  by  friendliness,  firmness,  and' intonation  in 
your  voice--  not  by  the  loudness  Of  it. 

Never  allow  your  dog  to  chase  horses  or  automobiles.    If  you.  train  him  to 
stay  in  the  yard,  the  chances /he '11  do  so. 

Do  not  borrow  a  dog  —  and  avoid  lending  yours .    A  dog  fehould  know  his 
master's  voice  —  and  not  be  compelled  to  obey  two  or .  more  masters. 

Never  punish  a  dog  long  after  his  offense  has  been  committed.    And  be  sure 
he  knows  what  he's  being  punished  for. 

I  don't  want  to  Say  good-night  until  I've  told  you  about  the  dog,  "Boat-, 
swain".    "Boatswain",  was  a  big  Newfoundland  dog,  given  to  the  poet,  Lard  Byron 
about  I8O3.    "Boatswain"  contracted  "rabies"  and  died.    Then  Byron  had  a  mon- 
ument erected  over  the  dog's  grave  and  wrote  this  inscription  for  the  stone: 
The  inscription  read:  —  "Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  remains  of  one  who 
possessed  beauty  without  vanity;  strength  without  insolence;  courage  without 
ferocity;  and  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 

"'^his  praise  .which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery  if  inscribed  over  human 


ash.es,  is  bat  a  just"  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Boatswain,  a  dog  who  was  born  in 
Newfoundland;  May  ,  1803,  and  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  ftcv ember  18,  1808". 

And  the  poet  ^rron  concluded  Ms  tribute  to  "Boatswain11  with  a  poem  which 
closed  with  these  lines:  — 

"To  mark  a  friend !s  regains  these  stones  arise. 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  hare  he  lies" . 

*  ■  #  * 

ANNOUNCEMENT:    That  concludes  the  primer  for  town  farmers.    Next  week  at  this  o 
period  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  the  discussion  of  dogs, 
emphasizing  the  prevention  and  control  of  dog  diseases.    If  you  have  a  question 
on  the  subject  direct  it  to  this  station  for  reference  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 


AMOUNCSMENT:     From  the  U-  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  each  Thursday  comes  a 
special  feature  known  as  the  "Primer  for  Town  Farmers."    And  now  with  apologies 
to  Samuel  Pepys  we  present  the  next  chapter. 


Up  and, -after  breakfasting  on  herrings,  toast,  marmalade ,.  and  coffee,  - 
forth  along  the  public  thoroughfare  to  shop,  with  my  wife,  Sue.    And  I  did  com- 
mend the  briskness  of  the  morning  air  -  but  Sue,  good  woman,  did  say  the  air 
was  excellent  for  snuffles  and  red  noses.    But  so  much  did  the  morning  remind  m 
of  the  lines  of  one  of  the  poets  -  very  good,  too  —  that  I  did  chant  them  softly 
as  we  strolled. 

"The  world  is  full  of  brightness  yet, 

Of  happiness  and  Tightness  yet; 
There's  hope  for  every  downcast  soul 
And  peace  for  every  heart'!" 

Thus  did  I  walk,  head  in  air,  full  of  good  cheer,  but  little  regarding  wha"1" 
was  on  the  sr^y,  'till  Sue  did  raidge  me,  impatiently,  to  point  out  the  charming 
use  John  Smith,  the  tailor,  was  making  of  his  window  boxes.    She,  woman-like, 
had  used  her  eyes  while  I  was  exercising  my  voice.     But,  to  come  back  to  John's 
boxes.    He  has  planted  them  to  dwarf  evergreens  —  beautiful , too  —  which  should, 
give  a  very  ornamental  appearance  to  his  windows  this  winter.    Sue  forthwith  de-*- 
cided  to  quizz  the  good  man  on  the  whys  and  wherefores,  but  got  little  from  him 
except  that  he  does  not  plant  the  evergreens  in  the  window  boxes  until  cold 
weather  sets  in  and  that  he  transplants  them  to  his  yard  in  the  spring.  Nothing 
would  do  but  that  I  should  barter  with  John  for  some  of  the  plants  and  my  wife, 
good  soul,  decided  -to  have  such  boxes  of  our  own  --  and  soon. 

The  good  madam,  always  observant,  did  notice  the  smooth,  cream-like  honey 
in  the  window  of  a  grocer-roan  and  did  marvel  that  his  would  be  so  rich  and  mellow 
when  ours  has  long  since  become  white  and  granulated.    Again  she  did  enquire  and 
found  that  granulated  honey  may  be  restored  to  its  original  creamy  form  by  placing 
the  can  containing  it,  in  hot  water,  until  the  honey  becomes  liquid  once  more. 
Bat  the  grocer  did  caution  Sue  not  to  have  the  water  boiling  as  he  did  say  that 
heat  above  l60  degrees  will  change  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  sweet. 

Sue  did  think  this  advice  ftorth  the  whole  trip  and  would  have  forthwii^ 
set-out  homeward  to  try  out  the  new  advice,  but  I  did  prevail  upon  her  to  finish 
our  stint. 

Man-like,  I  was  thinking  more  of  the  bees  than  their  product,  and  being 
minded  of  the  few  hives  we  keep  in  the  backyard,  did  resolve  to  ask  the  grocer  a 
...question  or  two  of  jny  own.    Knowing  that  this  good  man  was  something  of  a  keeper 


of  the  bees  himself  ,  I  did  ask  him  what  he  did  do  with  the  old  combs  left  in  hive 
He  did  reply  that  he  melts  them  up  for  the  beeswax  they  hold.    The  combs  are  re- 
moved from  the  hive,  placed  in  a  burlap  sack  in  a  kettle  holding  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  sack  when  weighted  down.    As  the  water  boils,  he  did  say,  the  was 
will  come  to  the  top  and  may  be  dipped  off  into  a  mold  to  cool. 

Thinking  of  my  own  comfort,  I  did  ask  the  grocer  then  --what  attention  a 
colony  of  bees  does  require  during  the  winter.    As  a  general  rule,  none,  the 
grocer  did  reply.     Bat  he  did  say  that  the    bees  must  be  properly  prepared  for  tl. 
cold  months . 

I  did  ask  the  good  man  if  young  bees  are  reared  during  the  winter . per iod , 
and  he  answered  thus-:  --  Under  normal  conditions,  a  colony  will  not  rear  young 
bees  after  winter  commences  —  until  fresh  pollen  is  being  gathered  in  the  spring 

And  that  did  satisfy  me  and  we  passed  on. 

Soon  we  passed  the  place  of  Tony  the  fruiterer  and  did  observe  a  baker's 
dozen  of  people  buying  fruit .    Any  my  wife  did  note  that  most  did  choose  the  red 
apples  over  the  green.    So,  when  Tony  was  at  liberty  she  did  ask  him  why.    And  . 
Tony  did  say  that  he  found  most  folks  do  prefer  rosy-cheecked  apples  as  they 
.  often  choose  rosy-cheeked  maidens.    That  is  because,  thinks  Ton£4  people  do  think 
the  green  apples  are  not  yet  ripe  for  use.    Then  I  did  enquire  if  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  this,  and  Tony  did  observe  that  there  are  several  —  the  Grimes 
Golden  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  being  among  them. 

And  thus  informed,  we  did  barter  for  a  dozen  sweet  apples,  and  then  on. 

Soon  we  did  turn  a  corner  and  came  upon  our  good  townsman,  Jdd,  whom  we' di 
covered  out  in  his  small  strawberry  bed  spreading  straw  cosily  upon  the  plants. 
I  asked  Jed  if  he  did  mulch  the  berries  to  keep  the  ground  from  freezing' and  he 
did  reply  that  it  was  to  prevent  repeated  freezings  which  tend  to  heave  the  plant 
out  of  the  soil.    Then  I  did  enquire  what  is  best  to  use  for  mulching  strawberry 
beds  and' Jed  did  say  wild  hay  or  straw  and  that  this  should  be  spread  after  the 
ground' freezes  in  late  fall. 

Upon  the  next  block  we  did  find  a  friend  belatedly  pulling  a  few  score  oat 
bage  plants  from  the  ground  to  store  in  his  cellar.    I  did  jokingly  ask  him  if 
. the  moon  was  right  for  harvesting  the  crop  and  he  did  say  that  he  followed  the 
moon  only  on  occasions  of  courtship  and  paid  no  regard  to  it  in  agriculture.  r> 
did  add  that  the  cabbage  should  forthwith  be  stored,  before  it  has  any  chance  tj 
wilt . 

Sue  did  note  that  he  was  leaving  certain  vegetables  still  in  the  ground  gr 
did  ask  him  what  vegetables  he  could,  safely  leave  in  the  ground  through  the  winte 
months.    And  he  did  say  that  parsnips ,  salsify,  chicory,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  hors 
radish  may  safely  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  in  the  Mbrth  and  turnips , 
carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  salsify,  collards,  and  Wakefield  cabbage  in  the  South. 
That  did  interest  us  both. 

And  soon  we  did  pass  the  charred  remains  of  friend  Todd's  nous e ,  burned  ib;. 
fire  not  more  than  three  days  passed.    Then  my  wife  did  say  that  it  was  supposed 
the  fire  had  been  caused  by  rats  gnawing  the  heads ■ of  matches  —  a  habit  they  of ~ 
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pursue  —  and  that  townsmen  little  know  the  damage  this  filthy  pest  does  in  the 
home.  She  did  say  that  she  had  been  informed  rats  will  gnaw  through  lead  pipes 
and  cause  leaks  in  plumbing  and  gas  mains,  eat  through  leather  goods,  clothing, 
bedding,  and  food  of  all  sorts.  And  I  was  minded  of  advice  I  had  been  given  once, 
that  townsmen  can  best  rid  their  premises  cf  the  pest  by  starving  it  out*  So  I 
told  Sue  that  I  had  heard  a  starved  rat  produces  smaller  litters  less  often,  and 
that  he  will  not  remain  long  in  places  where  provender  is  scant  in  supply-  And 
we  did  resolve  to  make  it  hard  for  the  fellow  to  live  at  our  place - 

And  I  thought  then  of  a  pamphlet  printed  by  the  U-  S-  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1302,  called  "Eo^  to  Get  Rid  of  Rats,"  that  is 
sent  free  to  those  who  request  it. 

Sue,  observant  woman,  did  note  the  chittering  of  the  sparrows  —  a  sound  I 
had  hardly  been  aware  of.    And  ^e  did  look  into  the  trees  and  saw  great  numbers  of 
them  quarreling  among  themselves  and  flying  briefly  among  the  crisp  leaves.  Sue 
did  observe  that  it  was  a  shame  to  have  them  around  as  they  did  drive  away  most 
of  the  more  beautiful  and  more  musical  native  birds*    Then  I  did  say  that  I  did 
not  know  this,  and  Sue,  pert  woman,  did  say  there  ^ere  too  many  things  I  was  little 
aware  of.    She  did  tell  me  that  she  proposed  trapping  the  sparrow  Society  that  had 
made  our  yard  their  home,  claiming  that  the  flocks  seem  to  adopt  a  certain  yard 
as  their  own  and  do  but  slowly  move  to  another.    This,  too,  was  news  to  me  and  I 
did  say  so. 

By  this  time  ^e  had  reached  a  small  shop,  near  the  end  of  our  walk,  and  Sue 
did  say  she  would  enter  and  purchase  some  seed  for  the  canary.    Curious,  I  follower 
and  did  see  her  buy  the  fine  seeds  mixed.    So  I  did  ask  "the  shop-keeper  what  seeds 
are  used  in  the  mixture  and  he  did  tell  me  that  canary  seed,  rape  seed^  and  hemp 
seed  are  the  staples.    He  did  say  that  this  food  is  customarily  purchased  ready 
mixed  and  that  the  canny  housewife  does  place  a  bit  of  apple  or  lettuce  between 
the  wires  of  the  cage  frequently.    I  remembered,  then,  that  Sue  did  that.    Then  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  canaries  do  relish  any  other  food  and  he  did  smile'  and  Say, 
yes.    Then  he  did  name  chickweed,  dandelion,  thistle,  plantain,  wild  oais,  water 
cress,  knot  grass,  and  a  dozen  other  seeds  and  cits  of  plant  that  the  biids  do  eat 
with  relish.    And  I  did  think  that  there  is  an  art  in  everything  and  much  to  be 
mastered  in  each  occupations 

As  re  neared  home,  Sue,  good  soul,  become  very  talkative. and,  knowing  I 
was  unengaged  for  the  day,  did  caution  me  on  a  number  of  things  I  must  do  while 
yet  the  ground  was  free  of  snow. 

Had  I  limed  the  garden  plot?    she  did  ask.    And  I  needs  must  answer  no,  for 
I  had  clean  forgotten  it,  although  the  plot  had  been  plowed  but  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore.   Then  I  did  remember  that  soon  after  plowing  is  the  time  to  lime,  and  I  old 
forthwith  resolve  to  spread  the  lime  that  very  day.    I  did  remember  that  about 
12  peaks  of  hydrated  or  air-slaked  lime  is  enough  for  the  plot  of  our  size,  30  by 
60  feet.    I  did  remember,  toom  that  it  is  best  to  harrow  the  lime  in  after  sowing 
it. 

Had  I  turned  the  water  off  in  the  outdoor  hydrants  and  spigots?    Sue  did 
enquire.    And  I  told  her  I  would  do  that  this  day,  to  prevent  freezing  of  the 
pipes. 


Had  I  taken  care  to  roll  up  the .garde©  hose  and  store  it  in  the  garage? 
With  a  tjuilty  conscience,  I  did  remember  the  hose  did  still  lay  out.     So  I  promisee 
to  follow  her  request ,  and  that  soon, 

And  one  last  thing,  Sue  urged,  — have  you  removed  the  leaves  from  the 
gutters  along  the  roof?     I  must  confess  I  had  not.,  but  promised  to  take  time  for 
that  too* 

And  so,  filled  with  ambitious  resolves',  we  did  reach  home  and  entered  the 

house. 


aMOUNCMENT:      The  time  has  come  to  read  from  the  Primer  again.    Instead  of  the 
regular  lesson  in  the  Primer  for  Town  farmers,  a  regular  Thursday  feature  at  this 
period,  we* re  going  to  give  you  the  Department  of  Agriculture  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions  our  listeners  are  asking. 


*     *  * 

Rigat  on  top  of  the  pile  is  a  question  interest  to  the  sportsman.    A.  radio 
friend  wants  to  know  all  about  the  1926- '2?  Game  Laws.    That's  quite  an  assign- 
ment hut  if  you  '11  send  for  Farmers '  Bulletin  No.  1-5-0-5,  called  Game  Laws 
for  the  Season  1926- '27,  you'll  find  a  full  summary  of  the  provisions  of  Inderal, 
state,  and  provincial  game  laws  for  this  season.    Send  your  request  thru  this 
station  or  write  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  for  the  "bulletin. 
It's  chock  full  of  interesting  reading  and  written  especially  for  you  and  your 
sportsman  friends. 

And  his  wife  asks  if  there  is  any  method  of  feeding  canaries  during  the  molt 
to  intensify  their  color. 

Yes,  madam,  there  is.    "Color  food  may  be  given  young  canaries  at  the  age  of 
7  or  8  weeks  to  produce  a  deep  color  at  their  first  molt-^1  says  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1-3-2-7,  entitled   "Canaries,  Their  Care  and  i/ianagementu  .    You  may  prepare 
a  standard  color  food  this  way:  —  To  the  ordinary  egg  food,  which  may  consist  of 
one  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  bread  crumbs  or 
unsalted  cracker  crumbs,  —  add  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  sweet  red  pepper.  I'll 
repeat  that.    Add  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  sweet  red  pepper  to  the  regular  egg- 
and-bread- crumb  food.    Now  mix  these  until  the  food  shows  an  even  reddish  tint 
throughout.    Take  care  that  the  ground  sweet  pepper  used  is  fresh  and  clean  and 
that  it  is  not  artificially  colored.    Each  bird  to  be  experimented  with  for  color 
in-ten-si-f i-ca-tion,  should  be  given  one  small  teaspoonful  of  the  prepared  food 
daily.    The  food  should  be  prepared  fresh  each  day.    The  addition  of  a  little 
brown  sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  pure  olive  oil  is  beneficial.    A,  small  quantity 
of  hot  red  pepper  gives  a  better  flavor.    The  quantity  of  pepper  in  the  mixture 
is  increased  gradually  until  two  aftapiag  teaspoonsful  are  used.    Now  if  you  want 
further  information,    send  for  the  bulletin.    It  makes  fascinating  reading  for 
bird  lovers. 

The  next  question:    Please  give  me  some  hints  on  operating  a  furnace. 

In  mild  weather  let  an  accumulation  of  ashes  remain  on  the  grate.    Never  leave 
ashes  under  the  grate  in  the  ash  pit,  but  clean  out  immediately  after  shaking. 
The  volume  of  the  ash  pit  is  desired"  to  permit  enough  air  to  pass  into  and  thru 
it  to  bum  the  fuel  properly  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  grate  bars  cool  enou^a 
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to  prevent  injury  frtan  overheating*    If  ashes  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the/pfcfci 
they  prevent  necessary  air  circulation,  hinder  combustion;  and  cause  damage  to 
the  grates.    Too  little  air  will  cause  the  iron  to  melt. 

Do  not  shake  down  a  fire  until  it  has  had  time  enough  to  catch.    When  first 
attending  the  fire  in  the  morning  it  is  well  to  open  the  smoke-pipe  draft  damper 
and  the  ash  pit  draft  damper,  throw  on  a  little  fresh  coal,  and  allow  it  to  catch 
well.    When  it  is  glowing,  or,  if  one  is  in  a  hurry,  after  the  "blue  flames  have 
stopped  flickering  through  the  fresh  coal,  shake  the  grate  back  and  forth  with  a 
short,  quick  movement.    Do  not  turn  the  grates  completely  over  unless  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remove  a  large  clinker.    As  soon  as  the  first  "bright  spot  is  seen  thru- 
the  grate,  stop  shaking  and  clean  out  the  ashes,  sprinkling  them  if  possible  be- 
for  handling*    A  small  watering  pot  kept  near  the  furnace  assists  materially  in 
keeping  down  dust. 

Disturbing  the  fire  by  poking  or  upturning  is  advised  against  wherevcrr  it  will 
catch  up  and  burn  properly  if  given  time. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  for  the  government  bulletin  "Operating  a  Home  Heat- 
ing Plant"  No,  1194,  which  discusses  this  subject  fully. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  suggests  that  if  your  pop  corn  isn't  well  dried 
yet,  not  to  pile  it  in  a  heap  or  put  it  in  a  closed  sack.    It  will  be  all  right 
to  store  the  ears  in  'most  any  place  where  the  air  circulates  freely  and  where 
they'll  be  safe  from  birds,  mice,  or  squirrels.    Don't  store  it  in  a  heated  room 
or  it  will  become  too  dry.    If  you  hang  the  ears  up  in  the  attic,  mice  will  not 
be  likely  to  bother. 

Here's  a  hint  on  popping.    Don't  try  to  pop  too  much  com  at  once.  Don't 
put  in  more  than  enough  to  barely  cover  the  bottom  of  the  popper  one  kernel 
deep.    Then  hold  the  popper  high  enough  above  the  fire  to  keep  the  corn  from 
scorching.    The  right  degree  of  heat  for  best  results  should  make  good  corn  be- 
gin to  pop  in  1-1/2  minutes. 

n  Experienced  Housewife"  wants  to  know  how  she  can  rid  her  house  of  Carpet 
Beetles.    They  seem  to  have  takena- particular  liking  to  her  upholstered  furn- 
iture. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  protection  against  this  stout, 
oval,  reddish- brown,  hairy  grub  can  be  secured  in  tight  chests  and  trunks  by 
the  use  of  naph-tha-lene  crystals  or  crystals  of  camphor  or  by  fumigating  with 
carbon  di sulphide  or  carbon  tetra-chlo-ride.    If  the  beetle  is  infesting  the 
house  in  general,  or  is  a  serious  menace  in  closets,  it  might  be  well  to  fumi- 
gate with  sulphur.    No  matter  what  fumigftn/ts  are  used,  an  expert  should  do  the 
work,  as  their  use  is  dangerous  to  people  as  well  as  carpet  beetles.  Other 
methods  of  control,  such  as  heat,  cold  storage,  cedar  chests,  are  explained  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1-3-4-6*  . 
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The  next  correspcadent  reports  that  her  house  is  infested  with  cockroach*es» 
She  wants  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

•    Here's  the  answer:  —  Roaches  won't  make  their  home  in  a  room  unless  there's 
something  in  that  toom  that  attracts  them.    You  can  eliminate  the  roach  nuisance 
in  your  living  room  if  you'll  see  that  all  available  food  material  is  either  kept 
out  of  the  room  or  else  placed  in  drawers  where  no  attractive  odor  will  "be  left. 
In  pantries  or  kitchens,  where  food  must  he  kept,  roaches  shouldnH  seriously 
annoy  you  if  you  store  the  food  in  insect-proof  containers  or  ice  "boxes,  Then 
see  that  the  place  is  scrupulously  clean-    If  you  wish  information  about  poisons, 
repellants»  and  fumigants  which  can  he  safely  used  to  fight  this  common  house- 
pests  ,send  for  Farmers1  Bulletin 'No,  6-5-8,  entitled  "  Cockroaches"  » 

Another  lady  wants  to  know  where  she  can  get  information  on  the  habits  and 
means  of  contol  of  house  ants, 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  7-4-0,  "House  Ants"  ,  will  supply  you  with  full  infor- 
mation* 

a  correspondent  reports  a  badly  injured  shade  tree  in  his  yard  and  seeks  in- 
formation as  to  how  to  make  repairs. 

Keep  two  things  in  mind  always  when  treating  tree  wounds:    First,  that  prompt 
treatment  of  freshly  made  wounds  is  the  surest  and  most  economical  method  of  pre- 
venting disease  or  decay  in  the  future,  and  second,  that  all  wounds  made  in  tree- 
surgery  work  should  be  cleaned,  sterilized,  and  protected  from  infection  as  thor- 
oughly as  in  the  case  of  animal  surgery  and  for  exactly  the  same  reasons.  Remove 
all  dead,  decayed  or  injured  wood  or  bark.    Then sterilize  all  cut  surfaces.  Then 
waterproof  all  cut  surfaces.    Now,  leave  the  work  in  the  most  favorable  condition 
for  rapid  healing.    This  may  require  filling  or  covering  deep  cavities.  And 
finally,  watch  the  work  from  year  to  year  for  defects.    If  any  appear,  attend  to 
them  at  once. 

The  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  glad  to  give  you  detailed  informa- 
tion for  your  particular  tree,  if  you  send  for  it. 

The  chairman  of '  a  City "'Be'a^iful- GOmmitiee  wants  some  general  information 
on  trees  for  town  and  city  streets. 

Here  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman.    Only  vigorous  trees  that  will  withstand  the  ad- 
Verse  conditions  of  a  city  should  be  planted  on  its  streets.    The  habit  of  growth 
should  be  suited  to  the  width  of  the  street,  and  the  foliage  should  be  of  a  pleas- 
ing texture.    Trees  that  bear  showy  flowers,  fruits,  or  nuts  are  usually  not  de- 
sirable far  street  planting.    Some  trees  are  also  objectionable  because  their 
roots  penetrate  defective  sewers*    Others  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  heave 
sidewalks.    Oaks  are  probably  more  generally  satisfactory  for  street  planting 
than  any  other  group  of  trees,  followed  closely  by  elms  and  sycamores. 


Farriers1  Eulletin  No*  1-2-0-8,  "Trees  for  Town  and  City  Streets",  would  "be 
a  valuable  aid  in  your  vzorlc.    It  describes  the  principal  trees  that  are  used  for 
street  planting  in  the  United  States. 

ANNOUNCEMENT:      This  concludes  the  Priner  lesson*    Any  question  of  general  in- 
terest to  urban  dwellers  will  he  gladly  answered  on  this  program,  by  authorities 
in  the  U*  S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  whose  auspices  the  Town  Primer  is 
given. 
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